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JOUBNAL OF MAJOK ISAAC EOACH, 1812-1824. 

CONTRIBUTED BY MART ROACH ARCHER. 

(Continued from p. 158.) 

"We soon became great favorites with the natives, not only 
from their sympathy for us, but from the contrast between 
our behaviour to them and that of haughty John Bull of 
their own army, who always considers them as a conquered 
people, and several scales beneath him in society ; and very 
unjustly so, for in all the good offices of society, they were 
their superiors. The Canadian retains all the simplicity of 
manners and habits of the early settlers. 

The lands were granted by the kings of France in seign- 
iories of several miles in extent to settlers of good families, 
and are yet held by their descendants ; the peasantry holding 
small farms on lease by paying tithe rent, and their seignior 
owns mills at which they must have their grain ground and 
pay toll. Each one is compelled to give a portion to feed 
the cure and keep the church in repair, and to keep the 
highroads opposite to his or their bounds in good order, and 
to serve in the Militia when called on for defence ; and this 
is all the burden placed on the Canadian. He pays no taxes, 
and the expenses of the country are borne by the British 
Government, costing them many pounds sterling per annum, 
and it is by this system only they have been able to retain 
possession of their provinces. 

About three miles north of Beauport are the falls of 
Montmorency, — a beautiful perpendicular fall of about 240 
feet in height. The stream is about of the same width. 
We were occasionally allowed to visit the falls, and tho' 
one finds none of the grandeur of Niagara, yet the falls 
and the neighboring scenery are beautiful. The mountains 
in the east, Isle D'Orleans in the west, Quebec to the 
south, — with the milky whiteness of the fall contrasted 
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with the dark slate of its banks, together are very interest- 
ing. Below the falls the stream quietly enters the St. Law- 
rence opposite the south end of Isle D'Orleans. The stream 
may be ascended to within a few yards of the sheet of water, 
and stepping on some rocks one may stand so near that the 
spray soon wets the clothes, and if about noon or after, you 
appear encircled by a miniature rainbow of brilliant colors 
beautiful and interesting at all times, but yet more so when, 
by being placed in the centre of it, as if by magic one seems 
to ride on it, and the cataract of milky whiteness falling in 
all its grandeur at your feet. 

It was on the seventh of July, 1813, we arrived at Quebec. 
I was told the snow had only disappeared from Beauport 
about three weeks — say the 15th of June, and by the 1st of 
September harvest began. I have seen very fine straw- 
berries, peas, wheat, oats and corn, all ripe at once and on 
the 1st of October everything is cut and secured and winter 
again notifies its approach. Thus in three months Nature 
furnishes a supply (such as it is) for the year. Severe as is 
their winter, the Canadian looks with pleasure to its ap- 
proach. His labor is over ; bis wants are few and provided 
for. He prepares his covering of fur, and mounting his 
cariol, (or light sleigh) and accompanied by his brunette, 
who has borne with him the heat and labor of the harvest, 
his spirited horse dashes off* with him on a visit to a neigh- 
boring " habiton" sure of a kind reception, which is en- 
couraged by the tenets of their religion, teaching them 
hospitality as an important duty. The stranger, rich or 
poor, is always sure of a kind reception from the Canadian, 
more especially from the kind and charitable cure of the 
village, — forming a striking contrast with surly John Bull, 
who bears the sway in Quebec. 

On September 13, 1813, Major Taylor and twenty-four 
captains and subalterns were sent to Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
The general officers and the balance of us kept within hail- 
ing distance of " his Excellency," Sir George Prevost &c. 

On the 12th of October we were told to prepare for a trip 
by water. It was at this time I had an opportunity to read 
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the correspondence of the British and American agents for 
prisoners, accusing each other of their prisoners having 
taken up arms when paroled previous to being exchanged. 
The British allegation was unfounded, and I am satisfied 
not an instance occurred during the war of an American 
officer having violated his parole, tho' many were the 
violations of British pledges. A battalion of Royal Scots, 
taken in the transport ships Samuel and Sarah, tho' on 
parole were in the field under Sir George, and fighting, four 
months before they were exchanged. This, no doubt, was 
considered " coming old soldier over us," as was the pledge 
of the Governor General to General Scott to release me for 
Captain Fitzgerald of the 49th Infantry, who was sent in 
to Sir George, and immediately I was placed in close con- 
finement, supposing from my being named as an act of 
friendship only, that my return was in some way important, 
and therefore the honor of the British Governor General 
was made pliable. 

On the 29th of October, 1813, whilst sitting at dinner 
with General Winchester's mess, our quarters were sur- 
rounded by a troop of Cavalry, and Brigadier Major Dennis 
— a worthy officer whom I had met before — presented an 
order for the close confinement of 23 commissioned and 
23 non-commissioned officers as hostages. This was after- 
wards explained by a general order of October 27th at 
Montreal, and which was produced by General Dearborn's 
having imprisoned some British non-commissioned officers 
and men as hostages for 23 Americans who were cap- 
tured at Queenstown in 1812, and sent to England as 
being British subjects, — this producing the hostage question 
which occasioned more trouble and torment than half a 
dozen battles, and which when abandoned, proved of no 
advantage to either country — like most other quarrels 
national or private. As I had before determined, when 
John Bull placed a guard over me I should not be bound 
by my parole, when I was called into the General's private 
room and informed of my name being the second on the 
list of hostages, I immediately turned to Major Dennis and 
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said — " Major, I am your prisoner, and from this moment 
released from my parole." For now I had to set my wits 
to work, and going thro' the dining-room to my chamber, I 
called my old friend Major Madison of Kentucky into my 
chamber, and said — " now I shall escape from prison if possi- 
ble," and then took paper and hastily wrote a number of sen- 
tences having double meanings, by which I could correspond 
with him on my intended escape. For instance this phrase 
— " present my regards to General "Winchester" — meant " I 

have determined to escape;" " my friends Major V and 

Captain S are well," meant "they were to join me in 

the attempt;" "present my respects to our kind friends in 
Beauport" meant " obtain a guide and a boat to cross the 
St. Lawrence ;" and other sentences I do not now remember. 
In a few minutes I copied this paper and handed it to the 
Major, who appeared alarmed at the idea of an attempt to 
escape from such a strong place as Quebec, but said he would 
do all in his power to aid me. 

A soldier's trunk is soon packed, and in an hour I was 
ready to march ; but it occupied several hours to collect the 
officers through the village extending two miles, and it was 
near sunset before we reached our prison house, which was 
not the citadel of Cape Diamond as we expected, or any 
other part of the military defences, — but the common prison 
of the city : — as tho' insult was to be added to all the 
other evils of captivity. This prison was a new stone build- 
ing on the south side of the city, between St. John's and 
the Port Louis Gates, and built on a declivity, on one side 
three stories high and on the other I believe five stories, and 
as we found when we intended to burrow our way out of 
it " it was built on a rock." 

Major Van De Venter, Quarter Master General, Lieutenant 
Sydney Smith and myself had often conversed on the subject, 
and determined if practicable to make our escape, and after 
some time of cool reflection and survey of the strength of 
our prison house many obstacles presented themselves. The 
building was of stone and when we directed our servants 
to dig in the cellar to try the foundation it was a solid rock. 
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A strong guard was quartered a hundred yards on the left ; 
five sentinels were posted at the prison ; arms loaded day 
and night ; and most of them much enraged against us, — 
for when we had been much annoyed by aggravating orders 
relative to looking out the dormer windows, and burning 
candles after 9 o'clock in the evening, some of our officers 
had amused themselves in throwing missiles from the win- 
dows at the sentinels. 

The garrison in Quebec at this time was filled with the 
arrival every week of troops from the victorious army of 
Wellington in Spain, and without doubt the best soldiers in 
the world. As one regiment arrived a preceding one moved 
oft' to their army in the upper Canada, always having about 
4000 men, — the local militia no doubt fearing a sudden 
attack from the United States. 

After waiting a sufficient time for the notice of our im- 
prisonment as hostages to reach Washington, and no meas- 
ures being taken for our release, our trio determined to 
change their quarters. The officers were confined on the 
upper floor of the building, having the garrets paved with 
flagstones, in which we used to walk for exercise. The 
north wing was so high from the ground that it had been 
considered useless to defend the windows with iron bars as 
all the other rooms were. Whilst we were waiting to hear 
from Washington, I amused myself in taking the main- 
spring out of my watch, and having procured a small file I 
made a saw, with which in a few evenings' work, I cut off a 
bar in one of the windows in a lower room. This room 
was on the second floor, and by application to the Major, 
Ross Cuthbert (who married a daughter of Doctor Rush of 
Philadelphia), we were permitted to furnish this room for 
Major Van and myself to read in. I measured the room 
and purchased an ingrain carpet, double the size of the 
room, determined to use it in our escape. I now made saws 
for the officers in several other rooms, and the bars of their 
windows were cut also. 

Major Van's plan of escape was to undermine the walls 
of the prison, which, when our servants attempted in the 
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cellar, was found to be a " house built on a rock" as indeed 
is the whole city. Lieutenant Smith's plan was to bribe 
the guard, and escape by the front door. This was not 
attempted as the garrison was changed so often that it 
would be impracticable. My plan was urged as being least 
liable to suspicion, altho' attended with personal danger. 
Each advocated his own plan, and most of the day was thus 
occupied, whilst we were walking in the long attic rooms of 
our prison house. 

Innumerable difficulties presented themselves to deter us. 
We were closely confined as hostages and under circum- 
stances unprecedented in modern warfare. Our every look 
was watched by the enemy. We were surrounded by guards 
and sentinels, inside as well as outside the prison, and visited 
often during day and night by the commanding officer, — 
then by his aids; now by the Town Major " Rissleweller," 
again by the officer of the day, Sergeant of the Guard, Keepers, 
Turnkeys, &c. We were in a fortress second only to Gibral- 
tar in strength, and at this time garrisoned by 4000 of 
Wellington's veteran troops, — the conquerors of the French 
army in Spain. Every precaution was taken to keep us 
secure. The city was strongly walled. At every gate was 
a guard, and as our prison was near St. Louis and St. John 
Gates, we could plainly, hear of a quiet morning the chal- 
lenge of the sentinel — " Who goes there ?" and the answer 
" A friend," as the inhabitants passed from the city. We 
were in an enemy's country where not one in ten spoke 
English except in the towns. We were ignorant of the 
road, and when one adds the near approach of dreary winter 
(the thermometer is not often higher than 18 below zero at 
Quebec), I think it may be inferred our prospect was not 
very bright. On the other side when we turned our eyes 
to our present degraded situation, and the duty we owed 
our country to leave no exertions untried to escape; and I 
think we may add, a little malicious disposition in each of 
us, to annoy John Bull on all occasions; — the attempt was 
to be made. 

As a conclusive argument in favor of my plan to go from 
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the roof of the building, I promised to make all the arrange- 
ments, tie all the knots, and then descend first myself. 
This was agreed to. Now came into operation my plan of 
corresponding with Major Madison at Beauport, and all 
my notes except one were sent thro' the hands of Major 
General Glasgow, Commanding, by which a boat was pre- 
pared to cross the St. Lawrence, and a guide was obtained 
to go with us, intending to take Craigs Road, which leads 
direct to the United States. Van De Venter said, if I could 
effect our escape from the garrison, he would get us out of 
the country, and to him was given the direction. Indeed 
my part of the drama was certainly the star if it succeeded, 
and if it did not we neither of us would have a " benefit" — 
unless it might be the benefit of clergy. 

Our greatest difficulty was to avoid the sentinels, one of 
whom walked at night under the window that we were to 
descend from. But I was fixed on trying it. By dropping 
a thread with a piece of lead to the ground the height was 
found. My hip joint was three feet, and as we measured 
the number of yards we were likely to tumble, many jokes 
were exchanged; and it was concluded that as Smith was a 
sailor, and I a piece of one, if any tumbling was to be done, 
it must be by Van De Venter, that, as his name indicated, 
he could bear it best. 

The almanac was consulted to avoid the moonlight, and 
Saturday evening fixed on, as on that evening many arrange- 
ments were required for supplies for Sunday, of food, books, 
clothing, &c, and we were locked up an hour later on that 
evening, say 9 o'clock, when the sentinel was removed from 
inside, and posted with the others outside. My washer- 
woman from Beauport, Mademoiselle Poullin, bro't me 
a note from the mess, begging me not to attempt what to 
them seemed a mad and visionary project, but says the good 
Madison, " I am ready to do all I can for you." My answer 
was in these words, " to prevent any mistake, we will be at 
your quarters, Beauport, at 9 o'clock on Saturday evening 
next." I gave the note to the woman, a few minutes 
afterwards informed my comrades, and went to work in 
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earnest. We had not only the enemy to deceive hut our 
own friends, for if any of the others knew of our plan, it 
must produce confusion. Our trunks and papers were 
arranged, each of us provided with a haversack filled with 
biscuit, cheese, loaf sugar, &c. A letter was written to the 
Major thanking him for civilities received, and exonerating 
all his Majesty's subjects from having aided us. We were 
yet in hopes of hearing of some arrangement of Govern- 
ment for our release, but none came. 

On Saturday morning, November 27, 1813, we met each 
other with much anxiety, but went to work destroying our 
public papers, and leaving orders with our servants, who 
were now entrusted with our plan. They were told to get 
the keys of the wing, as the attic was called, and to keep 
them till evening. Our favorite carpet had been taken up 
the day before on pretence of cleaning our room, and hung 
up to the collar beams of the roof, and as often as I could, 
unobserved, had been ripping the seams, even whilst others 
were eating, and when I had to be on the look out the ser- 
vants finished it. Towards evening we became very sociable 
with the keeper of the prison, whom we had heretofore 
kept very distant from us, and as we began to try the effects 
of brandy, he became very obliging. 

I had now double duty to do, for as the time approached, 
the other conspirators looked cool, tho' Van said "call me 
when you are ready." Smith said : — " Roach, it won't do. 
Yan De Venter thinks he ought to drop out of it. We must 
be caught." We were in the upper entry, and the moon 
appeared to me to be very lazy in retiring, and no anxious 
lover ever watched her with more interest than I at that 
moment. 

The moon shone on the path of the sentinel, and must be 
down before I could lower the carpet from the roof. In 
this moment of intense excitement the rattling of keys 
announced the keeper's approach, and we imagined we were 
discovered, for the first person he asked for was Sydney 
Smith, as he called the Lieutenant. We came from our 
hiding places looking queer enough. The keeper went with 
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his Sergeant of the Guard into one of the rooms, and I 
asked what he wanted with Mr. Smith, for I was afraid to 
trust Smith to say a word. He had a letter for him only. 
Smith took the letter, but could not read it, and giving it to 
me said: — " Read it whilst Read (the keeper) and I take some 
grog," — and mixing a real Man 0' War's dose handed it to 
Read who swallowed it very kindly, and said to my servant 
Cornelius : — " Where are the keys of the wing ?" " O ! by 
Gosh !" says my fellow, scratching his pate, " I lef 'em 
down stairs." I affecting to be angry with him, said : — 
" How dare you take their keys or have anything to do with 
them ?" 

Now for a jump. I gave Smith and Van a sign to be 
ready, and turning to Read, said : — " I want something out 
of our room below. Light me down there before you lock 
up." " Yes, sir !" and clown we went. At the room below 
I heard some one calling for water, and said : — " Read, you 
would not be so cruel as to keep those poor creatures all 
night without water ! Go and give them a bucket of water, 
and then I will be ready for you." He was now pretty 
tolerably drunk, and off he went with his Sergeant, and as 
they descended the next flight of stone stairs, I closed my 
room and locked it, put the key in my pocket, ran up to the 
wing, where all was ready ; lashed the one end of our carpet 
to a rafter, threw the other end over the roof, and it was 
soarcely down before I was on it and wending, or rather, 
sliding my way to the earth. Where the carpet was tied 
together sufficed for a momentary resting place. On my 
alighting on the ground I was not a little alarmed to find 
the sentinel posted and walking near to me, when he turned 
again and walked a distance. I now shook the carpet which 
was the signal of my being down, and next in order comes 
Sir Sydney Smith, and when down I pushed him behind 
me, and held the carpet before me, until the sentinel came 
up to within a few yards of us, and turned, without seeing 
us, to the opposite direction. Now I can only account for 
our not being seen from the weather being cold, there was 
snow on the ground, and it was a very different climate from 
Vol. xvii. — 19 
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Spain, where these men had served. The carpet was shaken 
again, and it shook as if it was loaded again, when, before 
my good friend, the Quarter Master General had reached 
the ground in safety, he came to the conclusion that as he 
had been descending so long he must be near the ground, 
and disdained holding on to the carpet for the last ten feet, 
and as he touched the ground his feet instantly flew off to 
make room for his weightier parts. He said he was not 
much hurt, and we all started in an instant before our good 
friend the sentinel came back. As it appeared afterwards, 
he had to walk a long distance to look at a storehouse. 

ISTow, as we knew we must be missed in the prison in a 
few minutes, we pushed for St. John's Gate, and as it lay 
much below our prison, and not having been on the ground 
for one month, and the declivity being very steep, we had 
several falls before we reached St. John's Street. I was 
ahead, and as I came near the sentinel at the gate, I walked 
very leisurely past him. He challenged. I answered, aud 
the others followed close behind, and we walked thro' 
the several gates hung in the wall, until we reached the 
bridge over the ditch. We had scarcely dared to breathe 
for the last fifteen minutes. We now made off in fine style 
for Beauport by the St. Charles Bridge. The road was 
frozen and rough. Smith was no great traveller, and Van 
felt sore from his fall. I therefore gained the bridge first, 
and taking out a shilling to pay our toll ran over the bridge 
to the north end where the gates were, which I found shut, 
and it occurred to me, if possible, to get thro' unobserved, 
as it might confuse our pursuers. For we had not gained 
but a few hundred yards from the city, when we heard the 
alarm, — bugles and drums, and heavy rattling of the chained 
gates shutting and a great uproar, — and expected to be 
followed on the Beauport Road. On examining the gates 
of the bridge, which were of oak shingling lath, I found 
them made close to the floor and roof, and that they were 
locked. On going to the side which was a considerable 
height from the water, I found the lath fence extended over 
the water 8 or 10 feet; but jumping up on the bridge 
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rail, and shaking the lath to try them, I swung hand over 
hand around the wing and landed on the ground t'other 
side of the fence before my friends came up, whom I hushed 
to be silent, and showed Smith the way round, and then 
Van De Venter. I now walked up to the toll-house and 
looking in the window, saw the gate keeper asleep in his 
chair before the fire. Away we went delighted with our 
ruse and with our success so far. "We had gone near a mile 
when we heard the clattering of horses on the bridge. Not 
wishing to see company that evening, we jumped the fence 
and travelled thro' the meadow expecting every moment 
to hear the cavalry alongside of us. But see the effect of 
our Yankeeism. I was told afterwards by Dr. Clark who 
directed this troop, that as soon as they could get thro' 
the gates, he reined up his horse, and enquired who had 
gone thro' since dusk. The keeper, half awake, said 
" no one." " It is false," said the Doctor, " The American 
officers, Hostages, have escaped from prison, and they have 
gone thro'." For he was certain we would go to our 
friends at Beauport. The keeper, finding his veracity and 
his allegiance thus called in question, replied with an oath, 
that no one had passed thro' since dark; and my friend, 
the Doctor, called back his troop, and walked their horses 
to Garrison. 

Doctor Clark had attended Doctor Rush's lectures in 
Philadelphia, and I had a good laugh at him, when I told 
him he did not study long enough with its to outwit a 
Philadelphian. 

We now trotted along over hedges and ditches, and fearing 
every bush an officer, till panting and perspiring, we reached 
the gate in front of General "Winchester's quarters, where 
we found a trusty negro, (Christie), Smith's servant, who 
had been left by Major Madison to look out for us, yet little 
dreaming that we would be at his quarters within fifteen 
minutes of the time I had promised. Not having the re- 
motest expectation of our succeeding, General Winchester, 
Lewis and Madison had gone half a mile to sup with Colonel 
Zooch of the British army, and when the black (probably 
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now nearly white) slipped into the room and whispered in 
Madison's ear " Captain Roach and Mr. Smith are at your 
quarters," Madison said he apologised to Colonel Zooch, 
and came to us in a few minutes. "We now went into the 
barn, yet expecting to be pursued, and where we could 
converse freely with " old Kentuck," as we called the Major. 
The other gentlemen came home, but not wishing to im- 
plicate or get them into trouble, we would not see them. 
We remained in the barn until near 11 o'clock, prepar- 
ing for another start. The good old Major bro't us two 
bottles of wine, " a barley loaf and a few small fishes," and 
we moved quietly down to the shore of the St. Lawrence, 
where the Quarter Master General, Van De Venter, intended 
crossing, and to whom was now given the command ; as he 
had promised if I would effect our escape from the Garrison 
of Quebec, he could get us out of the country, and his plan 
was to cross the St. Lawrence, gain Craig Road, which was 
open to the United States line, and thus avoid the suspicion 
of going towards the army, — which was very prudent. 

On reaching the river shore, we found our guide, who 
was an old Canadian and apparently very timid, with an old 
log canoe, which he had hid under the ice, which now 
bordered the shore. But before we could embark, the noise 
made by a boat's crew in pursuit of us, compelled us to hide 
our boat, and ourselves with it among the shore ice. We 
are at length embarked in our frail gondola, yclept a log 
canoe, which from long use, — and abuse, — had been so broken 
at the bows, that when we three gallant knights, with our 
squire, essayed to move on the waters, it was evident we 
should not exhibit a large object for the enemy to fire at, 
for the water ran over the bows so fast that it was doubtful 
whether we were going over or under the water ; and as in 
a canoe every one is obliged to sit flat on the bottom, we 
looked rather too flat with our bottom covered in freezing 
cold water; but tho' we were cooled, our ardor was not, 
and I being placed to steer, Van taking his hat to bail out 
the water. Smith and our guide, each with a paddle, we 
made our way from among the ice into the rapid St. Law- 
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rence, which at this place is from 4 to 5 miles wide, 
and with strong arms and stout hearts, we made consider- 
able progress. We had proceeded a few hundred yards 
when we heard a great noise of men in a boat, doubtless in 
pursuit of us ; and by their orders and counter orders, to 
row and to back-water, &c, which we were so near as to 
hear distinctly, we knew they were not sailors, and quietly 
keeping our little canoe head to tide, the enemy went blus- 
tering down the stream and we pursued our course. In a 
few minutes the noise of oars again struck our watchful 
ears, and another pursuer came rushing down the tide, but 
we could easily avoid them by their noise ; and after a very 
hard and fatigueing voyage, we gained the southern bank 
of the river, tho' carried down several miles below Point 
Levi by the strong current of ebb tide, and avoiding the 
guard boats. 

When our boat reached the shore half full of water, — 
ourselves wet, and having sat in the cold water more than an 
hour, — and with the water splashed on us in paddling, frozen 
all over our clothes — we could with difficulty stand on our 
feet, especially Van whose fall from the prison now caused 
him much pain. We found our provisions all destroyed by 
the water, one bottle of wine broken, and the prospect 
rather dreary. But we kicked our canoe adrift, and with 
her Ave kicked care behind, and helping our wounded Major 
along we gained the high bank, and headed up the road 
toward Point Levi. The Major now asked us to leave him 
near some house, and we might then travel much faster, as 
he could with difficulty get along, but we reminded him of 
promises made before we were placed in prison not to leave 
each other, and we were determined to escape or be taken 
together. 

Our progress was slow indeed, and it was one o'clock A.M. 
when we reached a piece of woods back of Point Levi, — 
fatigued, — our clothes frozen on us, — our guide begging us to 
go into some farm house, or, as he said, we must perish. 
But our hearts were warm. We were cheerful, and telling 
him to go to the Point, and ascertain what pursuit was 
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making for us, and in the morning to bring us some bread, 
— we commended ourselves to the protection of our Heavenly 
Father, and scraping away a bed in the snow, which was now 
falling fast, we lay down, spoon fashion, placing our wounded 
comrade between Smith and myself. With no other cover- 
ing than our frozen great coats and the snow, we actually 
slept soundly ! until sunrise of a clear and cold Canadian 
Sabbath morning, November 28th; and with grateful hearts 
for preservation thro' the night, we commenced jumping 
to circulate our almost frozen blood, and when our guide 
returned, no doubt expecting to enjoy the benefit of empty- 
ing the pockets of three dead men, he found us as merry as 
could be, and he seriously declared no Canadian would have 
borne such exposure. He now begged us not to attempt to 
proceed, as he said all the militia of the country were ordered 
out in pursuit of us, and large rewards offered for us, and re- 
minding us if he were taken with us his life would of course 
be forfeited. He said the ferry over which we must cross 
the Chaudiere River was already occupied by a famous 
Captain of the Militia, &c. 

Van De Venter said that if he could reach a farm house 
now in sight, and get his hip bathed, he would be ready to 
march, and we would be too much for the Captain of 
Militia when we reached the ferry. We now demolished a 
large loaf of brown or rather black bread our guide had 
bro't us, and instructing him to obtain the best informa- 
tion of the enemy he could get, and to meet us on the other 
side of the Chaudiere ferry the next day, we dismissed him ; 
and taking Van between us we moved for the farm house 
with a story — or lie, ready manufactured for the rnaitre de 
maison, and after much pain and exertion of the Major we 
reached the house. We found only a young girl, 10 or 
12 years old, who was busied in preparing dinner for 
her parents, whom she said were gone to church. Van was 
now so ill as to be obliged to lie down on a bed, whilst 
Smith and myself thawed ourselves at the stove, and en- 
deavored to dry our clothes. In drying my clothes I had 
opened my great coat, and the little girl, young as she was, 
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noticed my uniform buttons on an inner coat. Now we had 
agreed to pass for merchants passing up the river, who had 
lost our boat in the night, and wanted to purchase horses to 
go up by land. And to gain any information only I was to 
understand or speak any French. Now the good man and 
his wife came home from church, and there was any quantity 
of bowing and scraping on finding his house thus occupied. 
But the Canadian never forgets his politeness and hos- 
pitality. 

Our story — or lie — was soon told, and I went with Mon- 
sieur to the stable to chaffer for his horses, leaving Van and 
Smith in the house. The little girl, who it seems, had 
heard of our escape that morning, and not knowing that 
Van De Venter understood her, told her mother we were 
officers, for she had seen my buttons, and we might be the 
American officers ; and Van crept out to tell me, and to 
" damn my buttons." But we were not daunted. The man 
had one horse and a grey mare, which, no doubt, was his 
wife's, for she protested against his selling her, until she got 
a sight of some guineas I held carelessly to her view, when 
the bargain was made. We took some dinner, and mounting 
Smith and Van on horseback, we moved off towards our 
piece of woods, where we again found our guide, much 
frightened, who told us the whole country was in arms in 
pursuit of us, and begged us to surrender, as if he were 
taken he must be executed, and begged us to allow him to 
return to his family. We again said everything to encourage 
him, and told him to go on before us, and we would follow 
him as soon as it became dark, as we had before arranged to 
meet him beyond the ferry. We now saw one of the young 
men from the farm house passing the wood in great haste 
toward Quebec, and we had reason to believe we were sus- 
pected by the people. He was most likely on his way to 
inform some one of our being there. The snow now fell 
very fast. We pushed off, our guide ahead, and then took 
the main road, intending, if possible, to cross the Chaudiere 
and gain the Craig Road, — cut by Sir James Craig when 
Governor of Canada. Our guide was to give us notice, if 
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he could do so, of the condition of the guard at the next 
ferry. In an hour or two we again met our Sancho, who 
trembling now told us we must give up, as at every house 
in which he had been, the inhabitants were looking out for 
us ; and a troop had passed him towards the ferry where the 
guard was waiting for us. Thus at every step new difficul- 
ties met us ; and we had also to encourage and spur on this 
timid Canadian. 

We were now entering a village about three miles from 
the ferry, and telling our avant courrier to cross the ferry 
and keep a good lookout for us, he began to think us de- 
ranged, and repeating his Pater Noster he obeyed our direc- 
tion. "We were obliged to halt occasionally and proceed 
slowly, as in my haste to buy our horses, I had not dis- 
covered that one of them had no shoes on the hind feet and 
the frozen road not yet covered enough with snow, made 
him go lame. This village, like all others in Lower Canada, 
reached a long way on either side of the road, and we moved 
on cautiously looking for the road to the ferry until we must 
have gone five miles, and having passed the village and 
seeing a light at a distance from the main road and a path 
leading towards it, we turned into it, and soon found our- 
selves at a farm house near the river, and knocking we 
heard the usual " entre." Entering in the dark we asked 
for lodging and feed for our horses which was readily 
promised, when the bonne homme, striking a light, there was 
mutual surprise, — on his part at our appearance in dress so 
different from their own and from wet and dirt not very 
genteel, and our French none of the best. "We were no 
less surprised to find ourselves in the midst of men women 
and children in bed in one large room en masse, and on 
enquiry we found ourselves on the bank of the river near 
the falls of Chaudiere — and having passed the ferry we 
intended crossing five miles below. "We supped on soup 
meagre, and lay down on the floor, adding three more to the 
grotesque assembly, — the women and children not appearing 
to notice our joining them. We were thankful for escaping 
the enemy so far, and promised ourselves a warm lodging 
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by the stove, and very different from the previous night in 
the snow. Warm it was ! for we were soon attacked by an 
army of fleas, and again we suffered and bled in the good 
cause, but we were determined to sleep, and it was not a 
little thing that could prevent us. 

At daybreak we were up, when the "habiton" said he 
could put us over the river but the rapids were too strong 
for our horses, and they would be drowned. "We insisted 
on making the attempt, and by showing some money, he 
agreed upon making the attempt. We found the river rapid 
and rocky, but narrow, and we crossed in a small boat tow- 
ing over the horses, who seemed as much alarmed as the 
Canadians were. As for ourselves we had made up our 
minds to consider nothing impracticable until proven to be 
so. Having crossed the river, paid the host, and received 
his directions to gain the road, and with the " adieu" and 
" bon voyage" we left him. The Major mounted on the 
grey mare, and Smith and myself, taking it ride and tie 
with the small grey horse, which appeared to grow more 
lame for want of shoes. As soon as we emmerged from a 
piece of wood about 8 A.M., we passed in front of a farm 
house where the Militia appeared to be collecting to go in 
pursuit of us, but did not appear to notice us, — or perhaps 
did not like to attack us, as there were not more than 
twenty-five of them ! 

Presently we met an officer with a sword under his arm 
going to the muster. We now expected he would stop us 
and call to his men to secure us. But it is said one never 
loses by politeness. In this case we did not. I was walk- 
ing by the horses and as soon as our officer came near us, I 
commenced with "salut! Bonjour. II fait beautemp," &c, 
and passing on really convinced this " man of war" that we 
were too polite to be prisoners, by which mistake he lost 
some three or four hundred dollars reward, and promotion 
to be a Major of his Majesty's Militia. After turning to the 
right, as the man at the river told us, we were much pleased 
again to see our Monsieur Tonson, who putting up both 
hands and with some pious ejaculation at our having got 
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over the river, told us we were now on the highway back to 
Quebec via that identical ferry we so much desired to avoid. 

" Ah ! Monsieur, attendez voila !" said he, " Here is Le 
Major Francis De Le Marie de — something else — parading 
his men to pursue you, and every man is under orders to 
take you. How impossible for you to proceed !" 

" Courage !" we replied, — " Put us in the right road again;" 
and agreeing on a rendezvous at night, away we went until 
we came near a village, and thinking it not prudent to pass 
another detachment of Militia in daylight, we turned our 
horses into a wood to wait till evening, and here our guide 
promised to meet us. But the enemy were increasing so 
fast, and the certain destruction consequent on his detection 
drove him from us and we never saw him again. 

After standing quiet a while we found a peasant was 
hauling logs from this wood to build a house ; and having 
with him a small dog, every time he passed us this little 
rascal would run in and come to a dead set at us. And 
thus did we three stand from 10 A.M. till 4 P.M., in the 
snow, fearing to move sufficiently to circulate the blood, lest 
we or our horses might be seen. Poor Van De Venter was 
much crippled from his fall at the prison, and Smith com- 
plained of his feet having been frozen in sleeping out the 
first night, and I felt too cross to give either of them much 
comfort, and we were almost frozen and very hungry. Now 
considering we were volunteers on this expedition we took 
it very coolly and went ahead in spite of wind and weather. 

At 4 P.M. it was growing dark, and as usual toward 
evening the snow began to fall very fast. We made another 
move on the road, and at dusk entered the village without 
meeting more than one or two habitons. Now our petit 
Cheval became quite lame, and I mounted him to urge him 
whilst Smith and Van jogged along on the grey mare, — and 
truly " the grey mare was now the best horse." 

After much exertion to spur on my beast and finding I 
made slow progress, I had to dismount and seizing a piece 
of fence rail, drove him on before me, and it amused my 
comrades to hear me imitating the natives in driving, which 
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was requisite to avoid suspicion; and tho' I made great 
noise, not one of the villagers came out; therefore my 
imitation must have been a good one. Now as a further 
proof of my true Canadian French, — on our return we 
lodged in this village with Major Verault, who said that 
when we had passed thro' the village he was changing his 
clothes, and had orders to go in pursuit. He heard me 
singing out " marche done" — " marche tu" — and " le diable 
paresseux," &c, but did not imagine it was any other than 
some neighbor going home from work. 

My lame horse was for stopping at every house we came 
to, and after getting thro' the village about 11 o'clock P.M. 
and not finding our guide, we turned off the road some 
distance to a light we observed, intending to purchase a 
small sleigh, or exchange our lame horse for one. "We had 
now determined to pass ourselves for graziers going towards 
the United States to purchase cattle. 

Knocking at the door, the farmer opened it and received 
us kindly, gave us some soup, and we told our story — or 
rather lies. How they say liars should have good memories, 
and I had not, for when the man asked me if I knew the 
butcher in Quebec I said " no," — and the man told the priest 
afterwards he then began to suspect we were not true men. 
For if we were graziers, we must know the principal butcher 
in Quebec, and he thought we must be the American officers 
who had escaped. However, he was cunning enough to 
keep his suspicions from us, lest perchance we might have 
put him and his son out of the way of informing. Long 
before daylight I called up the old man to renew our deal- 
ings of the preceding night for a sleigh or other vehicle. 
It was too near Winter, he would not sell his cariole, but he 
had a " Men beau eharette" — a light cart — he would dispose 
of, and as soon as he said his prayers he sent his son with a 
lantern to the barn to show me the eharette. I preferred 
the sleigh, but he would not sell it, and telling him as our 
horse was lame we would be obliged to take the cart, and 
paying him more than its value in addition to the lame 
horse, we hastily geared up the grey mare, and before it 
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was light moved off' at a rapid pace, and took the road up 
the bank of the Chaudiere. We were yet on the lookout 
for our guide, and hoping to gain the wilderness, as we had 
every reason to think that some one who had seen us would 
aid in our pursuit, and to gain the mountains was our only 
safety, as there was no byeroad and our guide had said if 
we could reach the last house in this last settlement, kept by 
Monsieur Jean Jacques Charledeauluee, who was not only a 
good hunter and guide but very friendly to the Americans, 
and no doubt he would secrete us. And now we urged on 
our grise, worthy of — not a more respectable employment — 
but a more stylish equipage and not used to as severe 
driving as we were compelled to give her. Now I was the 
jehu, and to avoid suspicion, when we came near a house or 
met anyone — (we might have been tho't anything else but 
gallant officers, — from the preceding days of our march 
being much exposed and clothing abused and torn, we did 
not look too genteel, and I was seated in the bottom of the 
cart with a Canadian cap on, and only wanted a short piece 
of pipe in my mouth to complete the figure; but using 
tobacco in any form was a practice I never could comply 
with) — whenever we approached a house or person, we 
drove slow until out of their view. Having as we supposed, 
travelled about 40 miles, at noon we found ourselves near 
the last of the settlements of St. Famine on the Chaudiere, 
and on the route which Generals Arnold and Montgomery 
took in 1775 to attack Quebec, and where General Mont- 
gomery was killed. 

With some assistance from a peasant we crossed the river 
to the house of Charledeauluee, who spoke English, and the 
first we had heard except that of our guide, since leaving 
our friends at Beauport. Our only hope now was to procure 
this man to guide us, as we almost despaired of again seeing 
our Sancho, whose neck was in too much danger to meet us 
after all the detachments of Militia he had passed, — for we 
had passed several of them ourselves. We told the hunter 
our story of expecting to meet some cattle near the lines of 
the United States, and wanted a guide to go with us. He 
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said his brother was ill, and he must go for a physician. 
We used many arguments to persuade him to go direct into 
the woods with us, but without effect. We afterwards over- 
heard him conversing with his brother, and found he sus- 
pected who we were. He then came and told us he was our 
friend, and would do all he dare for us ; but he had already 
been imprisoned by the Mayor of Quebec for only bringing 
in some newspapers from the United States, and if he was 
now detected he would forfeit his property and perhaps his 
life. He promised if we were not pursued that night, he 
would procure an Indian to guide us, and as we could not 
proceed without one we had now to submit. 

We were now at the foot of a mountain, — the country 
covered with snow, — the winter set in, and this the last 
house in Canada and sixty miles from an American settle- 
ment. Smith now found his feet so badly swollen and 
frozen, we had to cut his boots in pieces, and found large 
black spots of frost bite on his feet, and he could march no 
further. Van De Venter, tho' lame, was in good spirits, 
and willing to take to the woods ; but as we had before re- 
fused to separate, we now refused to leave Smith, as he 
proposed. Indeed a beneficent Providence directed us 
otherwise, for our best friends in Canada all agreed if we 
had gone into the mountain, we must have perished with 
cold. 

We were compelled to halt for the night, and we did all 
halt and hobble enough, but Charley gave Smith and Van 
something to bathe with, and cooked us an excellent supper 
of spare ribs, which we did not spare — tho' I never liked 
much to hear of spare ribs afterward — and we went to bed 
not much satisfied with the appearance of things. 

A word here on the subject of exposure to frost. In 
crossing the river St. Lawrence, we had all been equally 
exposed, all equally wet, and all slept together in the snow. 
Previous to lying down, I persuaded Van to take off his 
boots, and doing the same, I tied both our feet close together 
in two silk handkerchiefs, having from a child dreaded 
frosted feet. Smith refused to take off his boots. Our feet 
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were uninjured, — his badly frosted. My head and that of 
the Major's was covered with a cotton cap and hat, and yet 
both our heads were injured by frost, as well as Smith's, and 
I am convinced a silk covering would have been a great 
protection. 

Thus far, in our attempt to escape, the fickle Goddess, 
Fortune, had been unusually kind, and led us with smiles, 
but coquette like, she now withdrew, to make our disap- 
pointment greater, and left us — perhaps thinking it too cold 
to go any further with us. I am sure we deserved better 
treatment at her hands, for never did any of her votaries 
more faithfully labor in her service, or court her smiles, than 
we three gallant knights. But turning from us, we were 
left to a fate which our daring and perseverance had not 
deserved. 

About 4 A.M. December 1st, we heard the trampling of 
steeds, and soon found the house surrounded. I turned to 
Van, who was in bed with me, and asked him what he 
thought of our chance now. In a minute we heard them 
post sentinels at each window. The room door was opened, 
and about 20 armed men entered to make a desperate charge 
on us, and frightened our poor host very much. Smith slept 
in the next room, and we could not but laugh to hear the 
sailor abusing them in English, whilst they in French de- 
manded his surrender, and not understanding a word each 
other said. They next charged on Van and myself, and in 
the name of His Majesty demanded our surrender, whilst 
their muskets were pointed at us over the shoulder of their 
officer. We told them not to be uneasy, that we did not feel 
disposed just then for a fight, especially as we were unarmed, 
and they ten to one in numbers, — tho' looking at the time, 
I really thought I could have managed three of them. For 
after we had surrendered, and were getting something to 
eat previous to our journey " bock agen," they begged their 
officers to tie us, supposing no doubt as we had escaped from 
the Regulars at Quebec, and given them such a chase, we 
must be dangerous fellows. Now as the country and climate 
presented so many difficulties to any further attempt at that 
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time, we did not hesitate to assure the officer in command, 
Major Verault, that we would give him no further trouble 
to Quebec. And whilst under his charge, this gentleman 
treated us with every kindness, in opposition to the urgent 
desire of his men to tie us, who, poor fellows, did not know 
how much more secure our promise given to the officer 
made us. 

About sunrise, sleigh and sled were in readiness, and 
surrounded by our guard, we began to retrograde towards 
Quebec. Our feelings were not to be envied. After so 
much daring, so much exposure and suffering, we thought 
we were entitled to better luck ; yet such is the elasticity of 
the youthful mind, — and more so that of a soldier, who 
when he enters on the Military career, and his country 
demands from him his entire devotion, must make up his 
mind to take the smiles and frowns of War as they may 
chance to come, — and we were young, we had done what 
was our duty to attempt an escape, and having persevered 
to the utmost, we were now content, and when our eyes met 
occasionally on the road, could jest each other on our gro- 
tesque appearance. Smith was told he expected promotion 
soon, as he appeared to be making a chapeau of his hat by 
sleeping on it. Van was told he looked like his ancestor, Rip 
Van Winkle, just awakened. I was reminded I need not 
mind the rips, as I had enough of them in my clothes, tho' 
they might serve me till we reached Quebec, when Jack 
Ketch would be entitled to them. Now this was no joke, 
for we had been threatened with execution as hostages ; — but 
my friend, Tom Randall, told a British Colonel, — " Just you 
hang us now, and it will be dear hanging to you." To 
return — we stopped at the house of Captain Chiquet of 
Militia, who had formerly commanded a vessel on Lake 
Erie and who spoke good English. The Captain told us 
when we passed within a hundred yards of his house in our 
charette, he held in his hand the order for our arrest, and 
was directing his Lieutenant to muster his Company, and 
supposing we were some of the civil authority, jogging along 
so leisurely, he commenced abusing our want of zeal in His 
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Majesty's service, little dreaming that we were the veritable 
men that he was displaying so much military skill in pursuit 
of. Then Major Verault told him how I had made so much 
noise in passing his house, with my "marche done" &c, 
and we had a good laugh. 

We were soon joined by a Lt. Marinault of Quebec Em- 
bodied Militia in pursuit, and with orders, if retaken, to 
receive us from any detachment of Militia, and return with 
us to Quebec. Lt. Marinault was very polite also, and that 
evening we reached the house of Major Verault, where we 
were entertained sumptuously, and rested all night, and on 
the next, left for Quebec where we arrived at 7 o'clock P.M., 
December 2nd, and went with Lt. Marinault, at our request, 
to the quarters of Major Muir of Embodied Militia, then on 
duty, whom Van was acquainted with, — a Scotch gentleman 
who always evinced much kindness to all of us. The Major 
went with us to the prison, and gave orders that we should 
be treated with kindness ; that we had only done our duty 
in endeavoring to escape. 

On our return to Quebec we found the whole garrison in 
confusion. A general order had been issued by the Com- 
mander in Chief, Sir George Prevost, severely reprimanding 
Major General Glasgow, Commanding, for permitting three 
prisoners of war, and hostages also, to escape from such a 
fortress as Quebec, garrisoned with 4000 of veteran troops, 
and the country full of Militia. For the British as well as 
our friends thought we were clear. On our return to prison, 
what a scene of confusion ! Our companions had been 
treated very badly, and more closely confined. Yet they 
were almost in tears at seeing us again, and said they would 
rather suffer ten fold more than see us retaken. 

The keeper of the prison, Sergeant of the Guard and 
sentinel in close confinement, the officer of the Guard under 
arrest, the officers of the garrison generally much censured, 
and even the Mayor of the city suspected of having aided 
in our escape, because he had been kind enough to let us 
buy a carpet for our room, or perhaps because he had 
married a Philadelphia lady (daughter of Dr. Rush), but 
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Mr. Ross Cuthbert soon repelled the base accusation, and 
frowned into silence these John Bulls, who were anxious to 
blame anyone but themselves, and not disposed to give us 
three Yankees the credit of outwitting them. For they 
ever after scouted the idea of our having escaped from the 
roof of the prison. Altho' we had written to the Mayor, 
when we left, to assure him of the innocence of those per- 
sons in charge of us, they told us that hanging a carpet from 
the roof was a Yankee ruse de guerre to cover our movements, 
and they continued to try, and to punish innocent soldiers 
for our escape. 

We had been advertised as deserters from His Majesty's 
kind protection, and a large reward offered for us. Our 
friends soon collected around us, and various and amusing 
were their expressions of regret. They told us that when 
we escaped, we had not been gone more than ten minutes, 
when Read the keeper came up, and missing us began a 
search. The brandy we had given him was operating, when 
a mischievous Midshipman, Monteith, who had suspected 
our movements, undertook to show Read in which room we 
were ; and led him occasionally against the edge of an iron 
door, until he ran down stairs, crying : — " Murder ! Sergeant 
of the Guard, — Major Van De Venter, — Sydney Smith," — &c. 

The prison was soon filled with British officers. The 
second in command, Colonel Parry of the 103rd Infantry, 
examined each of our companions, and heaped insult on 
those who dared to express their satisfaction at our escape, 
calling us by abusive names for daring to elude his vigilance. 
He confined two officers in the same dungeon with a mur- 
derer for defending us. My servant was called up, and as he 
could give no information, the redoubtable Colonel of His 
Majesty's 103rd Foot pulled the poor fellow by the ear, where 
he had been wounded in battle until the blood ran down his 
neck. This poor fellow's suffering distressed me much 
more than my own, and I sent a message to Colonel Parry 
by an officer, and tho' he was in Quebec some days after our 
return, he did not come near us. Yet we were visited by 
many officers who expressed their sympathy for us. 
Vol. xvii. — 20 
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The next day after our return we three were separated 
from our comrades, and placed in separate rooms, with posi- 
tive orders for no person to be allowed to visit, except the 
Aids of the Commanding General. Even our good friends, 
the Catholic priests, were denied admittance to us. But 
when my friend, the Rev. Mr. Mignault, was stopped at the 
threshold, — " What," said he, — " the minister of God for- 
bidden to visit the sick and prisoner! Open that door 
instantly, and let Sir George Prevost dare to prevent my 
entrance here again." And he continued almost daily to 
visit us whilst we remained in prison. 

The first night of our separation by order, I managed the 
Sergeant who had the keys, — for since our escape poor 
Read the keeper was a prisoner in his own castle, and the 
officers and men were more vigilant. But I had always 
treated the Sergeant well ; and every night, after all was 
quiet, my door was unlocked, and I spent most of the night 
with Van De Venter, and in a few days we had planned 
another escape. The bars of our windows already sawed 
off, an entirely new mode of travel was marked out, and 
poor Smith was to be left behind. He now appeared to be 
quite contented to while away his time between his violin, 
a walk of ten feet across his room, and his glass of grog, — 
and no doubt thinking, as most others placed in our situa- 
tion have supposed, that having made so much exertion to 
escape, and been defeated, they had done enough. But no, 
a soldier should be stimulated by defeat to renewed exer- 
tions, and to use increased vigilance, and Van and myself, 
trusting to Providence, were nearly ready to cut and run, — 
when down comes an order from Sir George Prevost in the 
field, to take those three troublesome officers out of prison, 
and place them on parole. 

What a compliment to a Yankee officer, thus to acknowl- 
edge that his hostages were to be better secured by our 
word, than by the massive walls of his prison and fortress, 
and by the bristling bayonets of his Wellington veterans ! 
Van Be Venter and myself were not desirous again to risk 
our lives opposed to the attacks of our guards, or the intense 
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severity of the winter (which was yet severe), but we never 
would have relaxed our exertions to escape from a loathsome 
prison. Van De Venter, Smith and myself were now (March 
1814) paroled, after being closely confined five months, and 
removed to quarters in Port Louis Street, near the gate of 
that name, and in view of the grand parade ground. Here 
we found Generals Winchester Chandler and Winder, Colo- 
nel Wm. Lewis, Major Madison, and a dozen Captains, 
Lieutenants, and Sailing Masters, who, tho' not closely con- 
fined, were not allowed to go beyond the house and garden, 
and even this was a liberty that we who had been closely 
confined, estimated a great blessing. We had greater ad- 
vantages of conversation and books; we could send into 
the city for anything we wanted, and had more frequent 
opportunities of hearing from our army and from home. A 
mess was established, and as I had evinced some ingenuity in 
doing without food, I was appointed caterer and major 
domo, and we lived very comfortably thro' the remainder 
of a long Canadian winter ; my mind being about equally di- 
vided between my housekeeping duties, reading and re- 
flection, and — looking at the girls, more especially at the 
daughter of Lord Jacob Mountain, Bishop of Quebec, whom 
I had selected for my Dulcina Del Toboso, and from my 
observation across the narrow street of Port Louis, I fancied 
the young lady was everything that that damsel should be. 
I further had reason to think the young lady knew of my 
profound devotion, and if like Sancho, in describing the 
manner of the lady's mounting, I did not see her vault on 
horseback in exactly the same style, I had evidence of her 
horsemanship, and tho' I lived all winter in regrets of 
having no means of introduction to this scion of the church, 
— when we removed the following summer to Beauport, I 
met her by entire accident in the road, and I almost feel 
tempted to carry out honest Sancho's description of his 
master's mistress. I never sought an introduction, but in 
the society of our estimable friends Colonel Salibury and 
family, we enjoyed much pleasure and seldom met with any 
of the English ladies. It may be readily seen our situation 
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was far from being pleasant or even comfortable, altho' so 
far preferable to a prison bouse. We were mostly young 
men, wbo bad cheerfully perilled our lives for the bonor 
of our country, and felt very sensibly our being deprived 
of the opportunities of serving with our comrades in the 
field, but we cheered each other. 

"We amused ourselves in the various ways of riding, walk- 
ing, fishing &c, occasionally getting up a cat fight to the 
utter horror of some half dozen spinsters of Beauport, who 
had prepared a remonstrance to the Governor General, to 
be presented by a committee of old maids, until they were 
induced to suspend this delegation by the good Colonel De 
Salibury showing them that — as the English officers were 
in the practice of cock fighting, it no doubt was the custom 
in the United States to fight cats ; and it would seem hard 
to prevent their amusements, — advising Mamselle Le Blanc, 
who appeared on behalf of the cats, to endeavor to keep 
them at home, until the Americans should leave the village. 
I believe this cat question .was greatly aggravated by the 
mischief of Tom Randall, who affected to sympathize very 
much with the torn cats, and in a feigned French hand 
wrote to Mamselle Le Blanc, condoling with her on the 
insult to her bel-chat, and urging her to revenge. Now 
this Mademoiselle Le Blanc was a very dignified lady of the 
ancien regime, and Van and myself took tea with her a few 
days after the battle of the torn cats, when the lady re- 
counted to us minutely all the damage actual and supposed 
her poor cat had sustained, whilst puss sat at a distance 
laboring to wash off the effects of the battle, and evidently 
afraid to approach the tea table, — altho' Van and myself 
were in no manner concerned in this offence to the single 
ladies of Beauport. 

Lt. Gregory of the Navy acted as Mischief Master Gen- 
eral on those occasions, and he deserved Provost rank. Our 
mischief was not always harmless. It extended to prac- 
tising on each other the burning of gunpowder, lest we 
might forget the use of it, — but no more on this subject. 

After being prisoners a year, our time became very un- 
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pleasant, and our desire to be of use to our country in- 
creased. The British officers endeavored to keep from us all 
intelligence of a cheering nature, and gave us their own ver- 
sion of every battle fought. Our letters from home, if they 
contained any unfavorable opinions of John Bull, were not 
delivered to us. The capture and burning of "Washington 
City was speedily handed to us ; and on the same day that 
we were lamenting over the fallen honor of our country, 
some kind friend gave us the account of the defeat of the 
British at Baltimore and at Plattsburgb. What a glorious 
contrast was here! Thus were we agitated by hopes and 
fears until the close of the campaign of 1814. At length both 
Governments became heartily tired of the hostage question, 
and this war of words was ended by an exchange of prisoners 
on both sides; and after much ceremony and preparation, 
all the American officers, prisoners at Beauport, took their 
departure from Quebec for the United States in sleighs, 
December 14th, 1814, and arrived at Plattsburgh, New York, 
in a few days. "We were here welcomed by our brother 
officers, and we received many attentions from Colonel 
Smith, Commanding, and brother of our companion in 
trouble, Lt. Sydney Smith, who was now at home. Re- 
maining two days at Plattsburgb, we had an opportunity of 
examining the defences of the place, and when the rude and 
hastily built batteries were examined ; the small number of 
guns placed in them; the want of men and ammunition 
and the totally unprepared condition of our army at that 
period to oppose the veterans of Britain ; it was matter of 
utter astonishment how Sir George Prevost — with the best 
troops in the world, and in number fifty to one, having 
taken a position within gunshot on ground commanding the 
place, having attacked and partly carried the bridge over 
the Saranac, and the stream itself fordable, — yet when the 
British fleet was defeated, without a moment's delay re- 
treated in utter confusion, to the dishonor of not only him- 
self, but thousands of as gallant officers and men as ever 
lived. I subsequently met many officers who served with 
Sir George in that disgraceful campaign, and I verily be- 
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lieve better troops never lived than they were, and 14,000 
strong. 1 

As to the battle of Lake Champlain, it was truly characteris- 
tic of the brave tars of both countries and was literally an affair 
of " hard knocks," in which McDonough fought until one side 
of his vessel was cut entirely out, then sprung his cable and 
turned the other side, which proved too hard for John Bull. 

On leaving Plattsburgh, our detachment of officers crossed 
thro' the ice in a packet boat to Burlington, Vermont, and 
next day reached only Vergennes, and left next morning 
and arrived at Whitehall. Here we found several officers 
of the Navy with the remains of McDonough's fleet, which 
we went on board of in the evening, and left next morning, 
and on the second day, December 24th, 1814, arrived at 
Albany. Having travelled from Quebec all the distance, 
350 miles, except 50 in sleighs, we were right glad to ex- 
change for a good warm post coach, and the rattle of its 
wheels. "We left for New York, and after an absence of 
nearly two years, I once again reached Philadelphia, and 
was heartily welcomed by my parents, and I felt thankful to 
the Almighty who had preserved me thro' many dangers 
and much suffering, and bro't me in safety to my home. 

Our party of officers was diminished at every halt we 
made, but we did not separate without mutual kind feelings 
and professions of lasting friendships, which had formed in 
scenes of danger, and cemented by mutual suffering ; and 
to this day those who live are yet endeared to each other. 

Altho' I had suffered much and long, I knew it was for 
my country, and with youth and a yet unbroken constitu- 
tion, and the solace of having at all times endeavored to do 
my duty, enabled me to push dull care away, and prepare 
myself for the next campaign, which was likely to be a 
severe one, as our country was becoming more disposed to 
support the Government, which had thus far carried on the 
war by the Democratic citizens alone, but now every one 
found it was requisite to defend his home and country. 

1 See " Thompson's History of the War." 
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On the other side the British had defeated and driven 
back the French, and every exertion was making to strike 
the Yankees a hard blow in 1815. 

Our Government received their prisoners home with much 
kindness, and in a day or two after my arrival, I received a 
very affectionate congratulation from my friend General 
Scott, to welcome me home; and as he commanded the 
department, I was handed by his Inspector, General J. Hare 
Powell, at Baltimore, a furlough to remain quiet at home as 
long as I wished. The General knew that that would not 
be long. It was soon known that Lt. Col. Boerstler was to 
have a Court of Enquiry on his conduct, and I among others 
was summoned to Baltimore to give testimony. But the 
Court and everyone else thought the Colonel had suffered 
enough for his ignorance and folly, and therefore acquitted 
him. 

I spent two or three weeks in Baltimore very pleasantly 
surrounded by military friends, — for General Scott (com- 
manding a large department, including Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland and Virginia) had his headquarters here, 
and the patriotic citizens of Baltimore were devoted to their 
military friends. General Scott was preparing to go to the 
Canadian frontier in the Spring, and said I must join his 
staff as Assistant Adjutant General, with the rank of Major, 
for which he applied to the War Department to commission 
me. Immediately every preparation was making by both 
countries to prosecute the next campaign most vigorously. 

It was now the middle of February, and we expected to 
move to the frontier. I had dined with General Scott, when 
he directed me not to wait for my commission, but to go on 
duty next morning as Assistant Adjutant General at head- 
quarters. I was awakened about midnight with a great 
noise and shouting in the streets, and on enquiry found an 
express was passing thro' to Washington with the news of 
peace with Great Britain. This was undoubtedly blessed 
news for thousands of the inhabitants of both countries, 
but to many military men it was a sad disappointment, and 
to none more so than myself, — who retired at night a Cap- 
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tain of the line in full expectation of appearing next morn- 
ing in General orders, as a Major on the staff of a favorite 
General ; and in place of sending my first order to announce 
my promotion to the troops, I was directed to order — a 
salute to be fired at Port McHenry for the news of peace. 
Alas! Alas! I thought I was most unfortunate that I 
should have no other chance of running my head in the way 
of an enemy's shot. 

"What an uproar and confusion now took place ! In a few 
days came orders to stop recruiting ; to recall all troops under 
marching orders ; and officers and soldiers now thought they 
had nothing to do but go to sleep. No more expresses — 
no more videttes — no more patroling all night. And now 
we saw the merchant with animated face and brisk step, 
moving towards his former scene of operations ; making a 
hasty visit to the Exchange ; then with bundles of keys 
opening his ware-house and counting-room, which had for 
nearly three years been deserted. Then came on the fever 
of trade and speculation, with its mistakes and failures, &c. 

To no one, I believe, was the news of the blessings of 
peace more heartily welcome than my aged parents ; and 
I was not unmindful of my duty to them, and at the latter 
part of February, 1815, resumed my furlough and returned 
to Philadelphia. 

Various were the opinions as to the fate of the army, but 
orders were soon issued to discharge all the officers of the 
Regiment from number 42 down to 10, reserving the men 
to fill up the remaining corps. A board of officers was 
convened at Washington, and the army reduced to 10000 
men ; and as my friend Scott was one of the board, I was 
retained and assigued to the Corps of Artillery. In June I 
received orders to take command of about 250 men at Judge 
Peters Farm near Fairmount, and in a few days I marched 
them to Fort Mifflin, filled up Major T. Biddle's company, 
then moved to Fort McHenry, filled up the garrison there, 
and finding that the Corps of Artillery was apportioned in 
two divisions, North and South, and all the old Captains 
claiming the North, I went on to Washington, and obtained 
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an order to remain at Fort McHenry on duty, not wishing 
to go far from my parents. Colonel George Armistead 
who had defended Fort McHenry, going on a furlough, I 
was placed in command of this favorite garrison all summer 
and autumn, till by exposure I was attacked with inter- 
mittent fever, and the Colonel returning, I returned to Phil- 
adelphia to recruit men for the Colonel, great numbers of 
men having been discharged. "Whilst on this duty in Phil- 
adelphia, my father was violently attacked, October, 1815, 
with paralysis of the entire left side ; and it was a blessing 
that I was near to attend on him, as he continued sick and 
lame till his death nearly three years after. My dear mother's 
health was also failing very fast. 

In the spring of 1816, Captain Boyle died at New York, 
and I was kept in the North division, and his company was 
ordered to join Major T. Biddle, and I obtained the com- 
pany. I was this year stationed at Fort Mifflin, tho' I spent 
much of my time in the city, and enjoyed many advantages 
from having endeavored zealously to do my duty during the 
war. Every one I found willing to accommodate me, — the 
Government as well as my friends in the army. This year 
Major T. Biddle went on an exploring tour to the Rocky 
Mountains with Major Long, and I was several months in 
command of Fort Mifflin. 

I had for some time wished to become settled in life and 
to get married, but the sickness of my parents prevented 
me ; tho' many of my leisure hours were passed very pleas- 
antly among my female friends, who received me very kindly 
after the hard rubs I had suffered during the war. 

Early in 1817 my company was ordered to Fort "Wash- 
ington, a large new work being built on the Potomac River, 
nearly opposite Mount Vernon. Now for many reasons I 
disliked this change, for I had other attachments in Phila- 
delphia than its being my home and that of my parents ; 
and when this order came I found this attachment very 
personal, and I never obeyed a marching order more re- 
luctantly. But I was now an experienced soldier and under- 
stood manoeuvring, for in the three following years I was 
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ordered away from Philadelphia ahout twenty times, but 
soon managed to get back. I marched my company to Fort 
Washington and reported to Colonel Roger Jones, Com- 
manding, and in a few days I was allowed to return to 
Philadelphia to recruit, but I must confess I would rather 
have enlisted one female than one hundred soldiers. I now 
passed my time very happily, recruiting by day and courting 
by night, until the close of the year, when Colonel Jones 
applied to go into Virginia — recruiting too. I, poor fellow, 
had to move off to the Potomac, and spend a dreary winter, 
worse by far than a Canadian climate to me; for now I 
found that no other latitude than that of Philadelphia would 
suit my constitution. 

In the spring of 1818, Colonel Jones returned, and I was 
allowed to return to Philadelphia to recruit, but in the 
summer had to return for a short time, and left Fort "Wash- 
ington again for Philadelphia in November, 1818. June 25, 
1819, 1 left Philadelphia for Fort Washington to remove 
my company to Fort Columbus, New York Harbor ; June 
30th, embarked with my company on board Schooner Dash, 
and arrived at Fort Columbus July 8, 1819. July 11th, 
left New York for Philadelphia, and returned with some 
recruits. I omitted to mention the death of my mother in 
November, 1817, and that of my father in August, 1818, — 
both of them having been sick a long time ; and I was now 
left alone in the world, having no near relatives. Sep- 
tember 21, 1819, returned to Philadelphia, and on the 4th 
of October, 1819, was married to Mary, daughter of Joseph 
and Rebecca Huddell, and obtained leave of absence several 
times to come to Philadelphia, on account of the illness of 
Mr. Huddell, who was very old and much enfeebled. I 
find from my memorandums I passed very often between 
the cities, as Mrs. Roach could not leave her father, and in 
January, 1820, Mr. Huddell died at the 82nd year of his 
age. I now could not think of asking Mrs. Roach to leave 
her mother, who had but her two daughters left to her, 
having in a few years lost her husband and four children; 
and as I was in favor at head-quarters, I could be in Phila- 
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delphia every week almost, and I looked forward with 
delight when I should bring my beloved wife to garrison, — 
and a more delightful spot cannot be found in this country 
than Fort Columbus, Governor's Island, was at that time. 
The garrison consisted of four companies U. S. Artillery, 
and one of the Infantry, one company at Bedloe's Island, 
and one company at Ellis Island. 

Thursday, June 19,1820,1 arrived at Fort Columbus with 
my beloved wife, where we were welcomed by all our mili- 
tary friends and families. I was now happy indeed, and 
the more so in finding Mrs. Roach soon became accustomed 
to garrison life — indeed all ladies do. Miss West of Phila- 
delphia soon joined our family; then Mrs. R 's sister; 

then her mother; and on July 18, 1820, another blessing 
was added in the birth of a son, and an uncommon fine 
child. But this perhaps made us too selfish, and the next 
year the Almighty removed from us this inestimable gift, 
and we were left childless. 

The following winter of '20-21, Mrs. Roach spent in 
Philadelphia with her mother ; and in May, 1821, the army 
having undergone a third filtration and reorganization, I 
was ordered to the command of Fort Mifflin near Philadel- 
phia, intended, no doubt, as a compliment to me, being near 
my home ; but it was a sad reverse, as I believe our beloved 
child contracted a disease here which tended much to his 
death. 

I remained in command of Fort Mifliin until December 
21, 1823, when I received a furlough till April 1, 1824, at 
which time I resigned my commission in the army of the 
United States, having entered a Second Lieutenant in July, 
1812, and retiring a Major, — zealously striving at all times 
to do my duty, — serving near twelve years without once 
having been tried or arrested, and never having once been 
censured by any commanding officer for the slightest neglect 
of duty, — having served two severe campaigns on the Ni- 
agara Frontier, — been twice wounded, — eighteen months a 
prisoner of war at Quebec, — and closely shut up in prison 
for five months of that period. 



